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The report Is based on a "study of new institutional 
arrangements and organizational patterns for continuing education In 
the United States" made during 1969. Two related parts give (1) 
findings of surveys In ten middle-sized urban areas In New York State 
based on a questionnaire and interviews, and (2) findings of a national 
study based on visits, interviews and the reading of current materials. 
Methods of the local survey are described and details of the results 
are given In an appendix. 

The report of the national study describes a general trend 
In American society toward the application of knowledge to the 
solution of social problems and the use of knowledge in social action. 
Specific movements In the use of continuing education by non-edu- 
catlonal institutions are reported and also the progress of continuing 
education to a more central role In educational institutions. 
Developments In national associations of continuing education are 
sketched, including both trends toward common interests and obstacles 
to cooperation. An approach to common ground is suggested. Ten 
recommendations of steps to improve the field of continuing education 
are made. The conclusion is that continuing education needs a 
strategy for achieving a cumulative Impact. 
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PREFACE 



The study' of new, institutional arrangements and organizational 
(patterns for continuing education fn the United States that is reported . 
fro the following pages was made fn two related parts: one of ten 

selected middle-sized urban: areas, the other of the nation as a whole. 

A detailed! survey of continuing education activities in a 
wide range of instil tuitions and organizations was conducted in the 
Syracuse, M©v York, area by mail questionnaire and interviews. Less 
detailed surveys were administered in nine other urban areas of New 
York. State. A description of methods employed in the surveys and 
a summary of their results are given in the appendix to this report. 



The national! study was made by means of extensive visits, 
interviews and reading in current materials. A list of nearly eighty 
persons with) wham; lengthy discussions were held appears at the end of 
this report. In addition, four conferences were attended: the 
American Library' Association' s National Invi tational Conference on 
"The Future of General AdUTit books and Reading in America," University 
of Onlcap, April 2&-2S, 1969; The Continuing Education Conference for 
the (Darporation for Public Broadcasting, National Instructional 
Television (Center, Bloomington, Indiana, May 11-15, 1969; the Kettering 
Conference on Public Television Programming, the Johnson Foundation 
lilffimppfflead Center, Rtecine, Wisconsin, June 25-28, 1969; and the 
Institute on Program! Planning and Development in Public Service, 
University' of Georgia, Athens, August 13-15 , 1969. 

Related t m the national study, an inquiry was made into 
previous attenpts to organize adult education nationally in the 
United! States. The minutes erf the Joint Committee of the American 
Association, for Adult Education, and the Department of Adult Education, 
WEA, preceding the founding of the Adult Education Association i r. 

1551 were read!, as was the analysis of the Adult Education Association 
made by' Edhirnd deS. Brunner and others , The Role of a National 
C|^agtoKtjg« in Adult Education . Participants in all three of those 
national organizations were consul ted . 

A second related inquiry — into the experiences in organizing 
adult education in other countries— was carried into Canada but not 
to^ytand. It was soon Judged that experiences of other countries 
comparable to the Utoited States in size were made irrelevant by 
differences in social structure, and that experiences in other countries 
conperable to the UJmited States in social structure were made 
irrelevant by differences in size. 



The authors of this report gratefully acknowledge their 
imiebtedde s s to the members of the consultant panel for wise guidance 
and to many' others in the field of continuing education who gave gen- 
erously of time and knowledge. All these, however, are exonerated of 
responsibility for any shortcomings and failings of this report. 
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INTRODUCTION 



New Institutional arrangements and organizational 
patterns are emerging In continuing education. As a phrase 
"continuing education" Is replacing "adult education" 
because It connotes less of "catching up" and more of "keeping 
up." But, more Important, "continuing education" makes ex- 
plicit the Idea of process: a function of living from birth 
to death. Thus, the education of children and youth that 
develops curiosity and transmits the skill of learning to 
learn Is the formative phase of "continuing education," 
even though the phrase usually refers to the developmental 
stages beyond formal schooling. 

Neither "continuing education" nor "adult edu- 
cation" Is easy to define. The significant distinction Is 
not between age-segments of education, but between kinds of 
learning— between learning that Is unintentional and random, 
or learning that is purposeful and systematic. To thus 
discriminate the two Is not to rank them. A person's most 
Important learning may come from the accidental and cha- 
otic, from Intensities of suffering and joy that cannot 
be scheduled; his purposeful and systematic pursuit of 
learning may be fruitless. But purpose and plan give us 
whatever control over experience we may have. The ability 
to profit even from accident, pain, and happiness is a 
cultivated ability. As Pasteur said, "Chance favors the 
prepared mind." 

"Educational activities" will be defined In this 
report as "all activities consciously and systematically 
organized for purposes of acquiring new knowledge, Infor- 
mation or skills." 1 No attempt will be made to' define 
"adult." Harrington's advice will be followed as closely 
as possible: "Don't worry about definitions— but be sure 0 

you know what you are discussing at any particular point." 2 

Jjohn W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for 
Learning (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1565} ,p.l. 

2 Fred H. Harrington, "Adult and Continuing Education," in 
Implicatio ns for Education o f Prospective Changes in Society , 
Edgar L Morphet, ed. (New York: Citation Press * 1967), pp. 125-26 
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The field of continuing, or adult, education has 
been well described. All surveys agree on the following 
points: 

1. The major emphasis In systematic adult learning 
Is on the practical rather than the academic, on the ap- 
plied rather than the theoretical, on skills rather than 
knowledge or Information. 2. Insofar as adults continue 
their education under Institutional sponsorship, they do 
so chiefly In non-educatlonal Institutions. 3. Insofar 
as they turn to educational Institutions, those adults with- 
out much formal schooling use secondary schools and those 
who have gone through high school or beyond use colleges 
or universities. 4. Insofar as the field of continuing, 
or adult, education Is effectively organized. It Is organ- 
ized upon Institutional bases or around functional Interests; 
consequently there are many specialized organizations and 
associations. 5. No organization or association of organ- 
izations that seeks to unify or coordinate the field re- 
ceives strong support at any level— local, state, regional, 
or national. Thus the field Is repeatedly described as 
"diverse,” "vast," and amorphous." It Is rapidly becoming 
more diverse, more vast, and more amorphous. Increasing 
efforts to meet increasing needs for continuing education 
Indicate that the centrifugal tendencies will continue. 

A realistic attempt to achieve new forms and 
patterns of operation and cooperation must, therefore, 
begin with the Institutions and functions that give the 
field whatever structure It has. When one examines con- 
tinuing education within these organizing structures, one 
notes Internal difficulties: most educational Institutions 
treat continuing education as "peripheral" or "marginal" 
at best. Most non-educatlonal Institutions consider con- 
tinuing education as a not very Important means to their 
ends, except for Internal training. 

The key questions then, are: 

. How can continuing education be aligned with the 
central purposes oFinore educational Institutions? 

. How can continuing education be made - a more 
Important means for £ greater number of~educatTonaT 
Institutions? 

Asking such questions, one can discern large 
movements toward thos e objectives, tides of changes In the 

^See for example, Johnstone and Rivera, op. clt .; A. A. 
Llverlght, A Study of Adult Education In yie United -States 
(CSLEA: Boston DnTverii ty, 1968); Malcolm S. Knowles, ed. 

Handbook of Adult Education in the United States (Washl ngton : 
Adult Education "Association of the U. S. A. , 1960). A new hand- 
book by the AEA is to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

In the fall of 1969. 
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nature and the use of knowledge. Francis Bacon struck the 
keynote of the modern age with his aphorism (which Is well- 
worn and wears well): "Knowledge Is power." Perhaps the 

keynote of the age we are entering Is, "Knowledge Is the 
power that can control power." 

Authority depends largely upon the capacity of 
an Individual or an organization to satisfy expec- 
tations and values. It Is only secondarily a matter 
of power or force. 

There are many Indications that the nature of 
authority In this century Is undergoing profound 
changes perhaps comparable In magnitude to those that 
occurred In the Renaissance and Reformation. The 
change clearly Is related to the Increasingly Im- 
portant role of knowledge In society. The central 
social and economic role of land In a feudal society 
and of machinery In an Industrial society Is filled 
by organized knowledge In a science-based , noetic 
society. By necessity, government Is increasingly 
Involved In the development and management of organized 
knowledge for public purposes. At the same time 
governmental and political activity Is measured In 
terms of the expectations and values generated by the 
development and communication of new knowledge at an 
Increasing rate. The authority of knowledge under- 
mines and often replaces the authority of tradition 
and the authority of law.' 

The thesis of this report Is that social movements 
are carrying continuing education Into central places of 
American society as an Instrument of organized knowledge 
applied to the solution of major problems. To give some 
precision to the phrase "social movements," let us set up 
the following schemer 

^ James D. Carroll, "Science and the City: The Question of 
Authority, " Science , Vol. 163 (February 28, 1969), p. 909. 

The authors of this study acknowledge their Indebtedness 
to Carroll's article, which Is both a comprehensive summary 
and a fruitful source of "leads." 

^This scheme Is an adaption of ideas In Edmund de S. Brunner, 
William Nlcholls II, and Sam D. Sleber, The Role of a National 
Organization in Adult Education , A report to tKe Executive 
Committee of the Adult Education Association (New York: 

Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1959), 
pp. 293-313. 

Its source references are to Herbert Blumer, cited In 
"Collective Behavior 'In New Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology , Alfred McLung Lees ,ed .(New York: Barnes andToble, 

1946) , p. 200. However, none of the persons cited in this foot- 
note should be held responsible for the adaptation that the 
present study makes. 
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A "social movement" means either a larger unguided change 
In social relations Involving, however unwittingly, large 
numbers of participants, or else a collective effort to 
transform some given area of social relations. Specific 
social movements may develop out of general social movements. 
Example: The specific anti -slavery movement developed out 
of the general humanitarian movement. 

With regard to continuing education, we can dis- 
tinguish 

1. A general action movement toward the wider use 
of continuing education In all aspects of American life. 

2. A set of specific action movements toward 
the use of continuing education In attempts to solve urban 
problems . 

3. A general movement In American educational 

• Institutions to make continuing education central to their 
purposes . 

4. A set of specific continuing education movements 
In public schools, community colleges, colleges and uni- 
versities, etc., and a general movement toward common 
objectives but no over-all specific continuing education 
movement . 

That scheme gives organization to this report. 

Chapter I describes the general social action 

movement. 



Chapter II describes some specific action 
movements within non-educatlonal Institutions. 

Chapter III analyses the general movement In 
educational Institutions. 

Chapter IV examines recent movements within the 
field of continuing education agencies. 

Chapter V outlines an approach to the formation 
of a specific continuing education movement. 

Chapter VI recommends some steps and strategies. 

Chapter VII concludes the argument. 
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I. DESIGNING A FUTURE THAT WILL CONTINUE THROUGH CONTINUING EDUCATION 
The Issue 



Man now has such power and power to get more power that 
he Is responsible for himself. Earth and beyond Earth (who car say 
how far?). What he does with his power will determine what kind of 
a future he will have; the alternatives include having no future at 
all. It is probable that before a decade is out, astronauts will 
step on Mars. It is probable also that they will return to an earth 
rendered uninhabitable. The latter probability may be the more likely 
because much needs to be done before man can determine whether life 
ever began on Mars, but no more needs to be done before man can 
determine the end of life on Earth— perhaps the only place in the 
universe where life is. 

Or the astronauts may return to an earth where man has 
made measurable progress toward eliminating war, reducing oollution, 
balancing population with resources, and equitably sharing the Good 
and goods of life on Earth. However, over this hopeful probability 
hang clouds thicker than Mars' or Earth's because man does not yet 
have the shared meanings, values, goals, institutions and procedures 
that will enable him to decide to seek such objectives and to move 
toward them. 

The problem Isn't simply that man lacks these requirements; 
it is also that the sum of man's partial meanings, values, goals. 
Institutions and procedures are inappropriate to his new power and 
responsibility. Industrial civilization has developed science and 
technology chiefly as instruments of power over the physical 
environment and power over human beings. 

This statement may be dismissed as a moral judgment but 
it cannot be ignored as a description of consequences because clearly 
man has entered an impasse. World-wide, the physical environment 
cannot much longer renew itself and sustain man as he is now behaving. 
World-Wide, an increasing number of individuals and groups are re- 
belling against their helplessness to act positively by developing 
their power to act negatively. Aware that human decisions are 
determining their futures and resentful that they have no part in 
making these decisions, they demand the right to take part. They 
can enforce their demands by passive or active opposition in a 
fragile network of relationships that depends, at the very least, 
upon organized cooperation. Thus, more and more nations, groups, 
and individuals can say "no"; fewer and fewer nations, groups, and 
Individuals can say "yes." 

At every level, human societies are entering deadlocks— 
equipoises between different kinds of contending power. These ever- 
heightening tensions will result in ever more violent convulsions 
until there is an affirmative resolution. 

Finding ourselves in an impasse, we should look around. 

How did we get here? The answer is "through learning." 

« 5 • 



Man faces the decision of what future to make because he learned 
how to acquire compounding power. This ansv/er means that man can- 
not backtrack. He cannot will the uneating of the apple of the 
tree of knowledge. He must push always on. He got Into the Imoasse 
through learning. He must get out of It through learning. 

The habituated response Is to learn how to do better more 
of the same— to exert more effective power over physical nature, 
and more effective power over our fellow man, to bulldoze through 
the barriers. But there is no Northwest Passage: The limit of 
our power over physical nature Is the limit of Its capacity to 
renew Itself and to sustain us. The limit of our power over our 
fellow man Is the fact that the position of the many who have little 
to lose and are willing to die Is superior to the position of the 
relatively few who have much to lose and want to live. - 

Vie can rise above the barriers only by learning how to 
use power with physical nature and wl th our fellow man. To advance 
through this new dimension calls upon man to take a new view of 
himself and of life and to act upon a new set of concepts. 

The new view Is that the pivot of man's destiny Is human 
purpose. Dr. George E. Mueller, NASA Executive, expressed this 
view on the day the first men on the moon returned to Earth: "Four 

billion years ago, the earth was formed. Four hundred million years 
ago, life moved to the land. Four million years ago, man appeared 
on Earth. One hundred years ago, the technological revolution 
that led to this day began. All these events were Important, yet 
In none of them did man make a conscious decision to follow a path 
that would change the future of mankind. We have that opportunity 
and that challenge today." 1 

Dr. Mueller's eyes were on Mars. But many other people, 
also concluding that human purpose Is now the pivot of human 
destiny, had their eyes on Earth. Miss Sylvia Drew, NAACP attorney, 
said: "It proves that white America will do what It Is committed 

to doing. If America falls to end discrimination, hunger and 
malnutrition, then we must conclude that America Is not committed 
to ending discrimination, hunger and malnutrition. Walking on the 
moon proves that we can do what we want to as a nation." 2 

The entallment of the new view is that man Is responsible 
equally for what he does and for what he does not do. If our dif- 
fused and varied powers— to move and to obstruct— are not to collide 
disastrously, we must learn to develop purposes large enough to 



^ew York Times , July 25, 1969. 

2 New York Times , July 27, 1969. 









enable us to transact our powers. 

In this new view we must learn to think and feel compre- 
hensively: In wholes, parts and their relationships; In processes, 

steps and ends; In alternatives; In time— using the past Instrumental- 
ly, using the present to design the future and providing for a con- 
tinuing future. 

Dr. Mueller looked back a hundred, four million, four 
hundred million, four billion years. If man can look forward to 
even a century of his new "opportunity and challenge," he must learn 
to achieve and maintain dynamic balances: between man and the rest 
of nature; between men and men In their various organizations; 
between Individuals and Individuals In their various roles; within 
the Individual personality. 

In sum, man— Individually and socially— must learn to 
control Increasing power and guide It toward ever larger and more 
distant goals. Such learning must be purposeful, planned and 
systematic. 

Purposeful, planned and systematic learning— that Is the 
definition of education . But the education called for Is In the 
new view of man's role and In the new concepts of wholes, relation- 
ships, processes, ends, alternatives, balances and time. Such 
education must be for all aspects of life, for each person ap- 
propriate to his personality, responsibilities and stage of life, 
and as long as life. This new dimension of education Is the only 
way out of our Impasse. 

Who must take off Into It? 

There can be only one answer: adults— adults because 
they are the ones who control power, adults because they are the 
ones who make the decisions that shape or misshape human beings 
and human affairs. 

The habituated response Is "Adults cannot do this. The 
assignment Is clearly Impossible." To this response there are 
several replies. One Is a question: Is there another way? Another 
reply Is that we have many strengths. The very need Is a conse- 
quence of our successes: If we had not learned to do so many things, 
we would not now be called upon to learn so much more. The sense 
of mutual frustration In the exercise of power may Incite us to 
learn cooperation. Our growing awareness and concern may move us. 
Science and technology, which create unprecedented problems, also 
give us unprecedented Instruments for learning. Still another 
reply Is that the American people are farther In the process of 
continuing education than they are aware of. A strong case could 
be made that we are closer to a "lift-off" In continuing education 
today than man was to the moon In 1961. 

7 
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But perhaps the best reply would be to agree that the 
assignment 1s^ Impossible and, therefore. It may be Interesting 
enough to be undertaken. "Doing the Impossible," Russell Baker 
| wrote, "man contemptuously abandons the standards of the shabby 

everyday world he Inhabits, a world made shabby by his blundering 
refusal to tackle the possible. Hl 

The assignment must be stated correctly. It Is not to 
"design education for the future." We cannot design education for 
the future, because the future Is undetermined. The Immediate 
future will be determined by what adults decide and do. The task 
i Is to design the future through continuing education— education 

that Is not just a preparation for the future but primarily a 
pervasive controlling agency In the present and a helmsman for 
the future. 

The Individual In £ Society of Individuals 

In the past, human beings found their Identities, freedoms 
and responsibilities defined by physical nature and human Igno- 
rance. But now, like a butterfly abruptly emerging from Its 
chrysalis, we sense confines gone. Unlike the butterfly, man 
knows he was not always man and that he became man when he 
| developed the Inheritance of culture, which Is a heredity of 

learning. Man knows that evolution continues and that, through 
his heredity of learning, he has evolved as a chief agent In the 
evolution of all forms of life. Including himself. Awareness Is 
dawning: "We are free ." But free to do what? And who are we? 

These questions are at the core of the existential metamorpHosIs 
In which man becomes responsible for making his own nature and 
responsible therefore for his use of freedom, his personal 
decisions and his personal commitments. 

This "man" Is both the Individual and the society. His 
new freedom and responsibility require a new relationship between 
the individual and the society— one of mutuality, not of opposition. 
The old concept of opposition Is static— even to the point of 
deadlock; In practice, each subtracts from the other, even to the 
point of destruction. The new concept of mutuality Is dynamic; 

In practice. Individual and society multiply one another. The more 
the Individual grows In personal resources, the more the society 
can accomplish; the more the society grows in objectives and 
competence, the more scope there is for the Individual. This 
mutual relationship can be achieved and maintained only through 
purposes that we share today for the future growth of the 
Individual In a society of individuals. 



*New York Times, July 21, 1969. 
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Continuing education Is the crux of responsible private 
and public choice. Let us examine the role of continuing education 
In designing the future at several key points of relationship 
between the individual and the society. 

1. The Child 

The developments that take place in a human being before 
he begins school are crucial to all that follows. This discovery 
displaces the school and restores the home as the most Important 
educational agency. The conclusion Is that parents and citizens 
must learn what the minimal conditions for healthy development 
are and must provide these conditions. 

Continuing education for early childhood development 
* Includes the education of parents; the education of the community 
In giving help through day-care centers and other ways, and In 
providing surrogate parents where needed; the education of parents 
and teachers In activities that precede or parallel school 
activities; the education of the community regarding public 
policies that affect families and their environments. The Impli- 
cations run out Into all other aspects of Individual and social 
life, and these. In turn. Influence child development. 

2. Man_ and Woman 

Human beings can no longer count on their inherited mores 
to teach them how to make and maintain relationships between husband 
and wife that are favorable to the healthy development both of each 
other and of children. Objectives are: the limitation of population 
increase; the proper timing and spacing Of births; the father's 
playing an adequate and appropriate role In the raising of children. 
The reaching of these objectives Is made difficult by: the breaking 
of the link between sexual activities and genetic reproduction; 
the Increasing proportion of married women who work; women's 
Insistence on "equality" with men; greater emotional strains put 
on marriage by the general loosening of other social ties. 

Therefore we need a great Increase In continuing education 
to enable men and women to bear the crushing burdens being placed 
on their relationships. Such education cannot be merely a part of 
"family-life" education. Those couples who do not have children 
need education as much as those who do; those who do have children 
need It no less after the children have grown up than they do 
before and during the period when they bear and raise children. 

3. The Relationships between Generations . 

The generation born since the end of World War II has 
never known a world without nuclear weapons, television, computers 
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and other such commonplaces. In ways that their parents never can 
be, the members of this generation are at home with concepts of 
wholes, relationships and processes. Margaret Mead has called 
the parents ’'Immigrants In time" and the children the "first 
generation born in a new country" of time. 1 

Like all "first-born" generations, these young people 
learn the new concepts, not from their "Immigrant" elders, whether 
parents or teachers, but from the totality of the new environment; 
such learning Is, literally, "In the air." The youth accept as 
given the view that the governing factor In human affairs Is 
human purpose, not inherited limitations on capabilities. There- 
fore they hold man, meaning the older generation, responsible 
for what Is and is not being done. 

The young people's revolt has at least two strands that 
may wind together but are distinct. One Is the drive to complete 
the traditional liberal revolution by extending equal justice, 
opportunities and benefits to those of our people who have been 
and are excluded. This strand of the revolt Is one familiar to 
the American people. However great the resistance or however 
complex and subtle the remedies may be, this democratic drive Is 
In the main course of American history. It Is a drama that has 
been played many times, with many changes In roles— the challengers 
triumphant becoming In turn the defenders later defeated. 

The other strand of the youthful revolt Is quite new for 
large numbers of people. It Is a quest for new meanings and values 
appropriate to the twentieth and twenty-first centuries— an attempt 
to discover or create goals worth the personal and social com- 
mitment of people who take affluence for granted. 

More than a decade ago Margaret Mead called for a new 
dimension of learning. To the " vertical transmission of the tried 
and true by the old, mature and experienced teacher to the young, 
Immature and inexperienced pupil in the classroom," she said, we 
must add the " lateral transmission, to every sentient member of 
society, of what has just been discovered, invented, created, 
manufactured or marketed."^ Fwr wore important than the lateral 
transmission of what has just been learned technologically Is the 
shoulder-to-shoulder engagement In new learnings— the making of 
new discoveries, Inventions, creations, particularly In the field 
of social objectives and organizations to reach them. 



*"The Generation Gap, "Science, Volume 164, Mo. 3876 
(April 11, 1969), p. 135. 7 

^"Thinking Ahead: Why Is Education Obsolete?" Harvard Business 
Review (November-December, 1958), p. 25. 
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The "youth problem" Is a problem of the relationships 
| between generations. The solution to the problem of relationships 

between generations lies in their undertaking together the enter- 
prises of completing the traditional democratic revolution of 
equal rights and opportunities for all, and of defining new goals 
fitting new freedoms and responsibilities. The laboratories and 
workshops for these common enterprises are homes and communities. 
The first prerequisite Is neither youth nor age but the continuing 
I desire to learn. 

4. The Social Context of the Schools 

j Paralleling the discovery that human development In the 

years before schooling influences where it does not determine all 
later development has been the discovery that the social context 
| from which the pupils of a school come is the greatest single 

factor determining the quality of education achieved in the school. 

To the degree that they have responded to this second 
discovery, educators, parents and citizens are turning their 
attention to devising policies and programs that aim at improving 
the social environments of the schools that“are least successful. 
Such policies and programs Include the school -community relation- 
ships in both directions— the school as an active force In the 
community, and parent-community participation in the schools. 

Beyond the interplay of a particular school and its 
immediate neighborhood, ramifications extend into and convergences 
come from the whole society. Throughout the network, the constant 
requirement is purposeful, systematic "lateral learning" of people 
of all ages. 

5 . Learning-Working 

Those who shout that education must be "relevant" are 
merely putting into loud words the silent verdict of the many more 
of all ages who cannot or will not learn because they don't "see 
the point." The education in our society that is most clearly 
relevant and that therefore most effectively moves people to learn 
<s education for work. 

The American people sorely need to redefine "work." 

"Work" in the sense of meaningful occupation is as important 
today as it has ever beerTi No sigrTs indicate that it will be- 
come less important. There is, and will continue to be, meaning- 
! ful work for all to do. In 1968 the National Planning Association 

estimated the manpower requirements for achieving by 1975 the set 
of 16 national goals that the 1960 President's Commission on 
National Goals formulated. It found that the civilian labor force 
would fall some 10,000,000 short of the manpower required. 
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So long as the United States vigorously pursues such 
goals. It Is likely to have too little rather than 
too much manpower. Therefore, manpower requirements 
would Involve the upgrading of education, job train- 
ing, fuller utilization of Individuals' potentials 
and Improved mobility.* 

There Is meaningful work to do, and psychologically the 
American people need meaningful occupation. It Is essential to their 
self- and social-respect. It Is essential to give structure and 
direction to their living. Including their pleasure and play. Work 
defined as meaningful occupation also defines "leisure." Leisure 
Is freedom to do what one wants to do with one's time, either 
"working" or recreating. It Is often the same as work, but It is 
never the same as the Inability to work when one has both the 
desire and capability to work. 2 

For a century the main course of public education in the 
United States has been to make "education" preparatory for work and 
work subsequent to "education." Preparatory "education" has been 
made longer and longer for more and more people. This artificial 
separation and arbitrary scheduling have proved harmful In many 
ways: Many young people who do not plan to "go on" to college are 
prepared for neither "life" nor work. Many young people who do 
"go on" are in revolt against the prolonged moral and social 
dependency imposed upon them during their years of early maturity. 
More and more fields of work change so radically that they do not 
offer jobs for which young people "were prepared" and do offer 
jobs for which they were not prepared. More and more fields of 
work change so rapidly that they require the career or profession- 
al worker to make periodic "lateral" shifts in skills or to renew 
his skills and knowledge constantly, or both. Social and economic 
policies enforce earlier and earlier retirement from work for 



* Man power Report of the President 
Transmitted to Congress January, 1969, p. 159. 

^"Changes have blurred the distinction between labor and the 
higher forms of work and action. The difficulties we have in 
arriving at a definition of leisure today spring basically 
from our failure to grasp this distinction. We think in terms 
of labor and non- labor, toll and the release from toll— in 
each case equating the latter with leisure. But the real 
issue is escape from labor into the higher and more liberal 
forms of v/ork and action. When this progression is accepted 
as the goal, the specter of mass idleness and mass boredom 
Is dissolved at a stroke." August Hecksher, The Public 
Happiness . (New York: Atheneum Press, 1962) p.“5T. 
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more and more people at the very time that 
are maintaining their ability and desire to 
more years. 



more and more people 
work for more and 



, m . . ™ e ? e and similar developments have set countermeasures 
ion that are completely dissolving the artificial distinctions 
between education and work and the self-defeating scheduling of 
preparatory years, working years and retirement years. Amonq 
these countermeasures are: M 



. Work-study programs of many kinds that prove to 
be the most "relevant" education for young people 
who do not plats to "go on" to college; 

. "Cooperative education" for more and more young 
people, including many who continue their formal 
schooling, such cooperative programs beginning 
earlier and earlier and extending later and 

later, and also proving to be the most "relevant" 
education; 



. New developments In vocational education: a shift 
away from "providing trained manpower" in a few 
fields to opening doors to a broad program attuned 
to both community needs and students' capabilities 
and interests; a shift away from the policy of 
"selecting out" to one of "selecting in"; a 
stronger linking of vocational and general education; 
a building of bridges between school and work; an 
emphasis upon people in urban ghetto areas, others 
with special handicaps and adults seeking education 
beyond the high school; 

. Adult basic education. The most effective programs 
are those that are related to work; 

. Special remedial and training programs for youth in 
a variety of non-school situations; 

. On-the-job training programs within business and 
Industry; 

. Continuing education in all the advanced technologies 
and professions; 

. "New careers" programs. These could open up not just 
jobs but ladders of advancement to many people — the 
disadvantaged, the discontented, women, old people. 
They could provide a structure for advancement 
alternative to the formal Institutional one. They 
could provide skilled "manpower" that is needed and 
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at the same time release highly prepared pro- 
fessionals for more advanced activities. 

. The Nixon administration's move to replace 
"welfare" with programs of self-help. 

. The rationalization of federal manpower programs, 
with training programs at their core. 

These developments and many others are flowing together 
to relate education with meaningful employment throughout life. 

The American people have already gone far toward making continuing 
education coupled with continuing work a reality In their lives. 

Both the vocational ist whose concern is "providing trained 
manpower" and the traditionalist who believes that "the more practical 
an education is, the less 'liberal' it is" will miss the significance 
of what is happening. The ability to fill a role of meaningful 
work is essential to most Americans— essential to every role con- 
sidered in this chapter— as parents, as spouses, as participating 
citizens in the community. That ability requires continuing 
education because the requirements of the role are continually 
changing. The most important goal of education for work is the 
development of a personally effective person with a broad view and 
the ability to communicate well. 

6. Participation 

The rebellion by many people of many kinds against a 
sense of powerlessness to influence the decisions that control 
their own destinies is probably the most significant political 
fact of American life in the last third of the twentieth century. 

The spreading discovery that all kinds of groups have the power to 
obstruct and destroy, if nothing more, is at least the beginning 
of a move from the previous stage where the powerful were insensi- 
tive through arrogance and the powerless were apathetic through 
despair, a move toward a new stage where power— its purposes, 
objectives, means and procedures— will be shared ever more 
widely, ever more intimately. 

In the American society of today and tomorrow, the 
sharing of power means sharing in the source of power, w hich Is 
knowl edge . 

The founders of the American political system deliber- 
ately Invented a system that carefully balanced and widely diffused 
different kinds of power. The requirements of learning how to 
transact their widely shared powers in governing themselves was the 
most educative influence in American life. The necessity to 
invent new institutions and procedures appropriate for our new 
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circumstances can be the most powerful motivation for general, 
continued and systematic learning. 

Participation Is the central educative motive and process 
—In the family, between the generations, between man anTwbman , 
in work, in the schools and their social context, in the creation 
of new communities, in the realization of self. 

■ The politicalization of life means the politicalization 

of continuing education" Item: The 11 Knowles affair" shook the 
medical profession. Mo longer will continuing education for 
I physicians be confined to the "professional" realm. The same 

politicalization is discernible in other professions that have 
hitherto been regarded and that have regarded themselves as 
"non-political," such as education, the ministry, the scientific 
: community, the scholarly pursuits. 

There is a direct relationship between participation 
in social and political affairs and participation in continuing 
education. Participation is a motive for continuing education; 
continuing education Is an instrument for effective participation. 

7 . A Sense of Community 

; The heading "Participation" was given to the previous 

section to suggest a broader meaning than the traditional "politics." 
This section Is headed "A Sense of Community" to suggest that the 
task ahead of the American people is more radical than "community 
improvement" or "community development." The dictionary definition 
of "community" is useful only to indicate how profound and vast 
the task is: "A social group of any size whose members reside in 

a specific locality, share government and have a common cultural 
and historical heritage." 

The American people have long passed the "point of no- 
return" where they could merely reform or even salvage the 
"community" as It was known, nationally and locally. In the past. 

We now have little cohering sense of "community." The kinds of 
functional communities (occupational, class, racial, suburban, 
etc.) that we may have developed are divisive externally insofar 
as they are cohesive internally. The task is to create a new 
sense of community in commonalities of many kinds constituting 
a national community of communities that is an Integral part of 
an evolving world community. 

The American people will not be able long to avoid 
undertaking an over-all strategy of community creation— a strategy 
that comprehends the national whole and its many kinds of parts, 
in their many relationships, and guiding the process of our 
history— from what we were to what we want to become. The tactics 
will probably concentrate at first on the Great Cities, but the 
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strategy and eventually the tactics will have to be comprehensive. 
The problem Is so vast that Its statement must be general, but the 
specific reality Is suggested by the displaced sharecropper who 
becomes an unemployed In the slums of the great city, and Its 
urgency is suggested by the riots that surge onto the Mall In 
Washington, the Heights of Columbia and the Midway of Chicago. 

It Is In the nature of modern society that the coherent 
use of knowledge Is basic to an over-all strategy of community 
creation. No agency or institution, even government, has under- 
taken to design such an over-all strategy of community creation. 

To design and execute a strategy will take the best wisdom and 
effective cooperation of all our institutions and agencies. 

It Is only realistic for an institution or agency to 
appraise its strength and resources as hopelessly Inadequate to 
undertake the task alone,, even for a single neighborhood of any 
size. But the institution or agency that contributes to the 
fragmentation of community or that delays helping make approaches 
to an over-all strategy does so at the peril of being by-passed 
as peripheral to the central Issue of the future. 

8. Th£ Realization of Self 

The eye of the present hurricane Is the crises of 
Identity. The cement of tradition— which at the same time 
held people together and apart—crumbles. Traditional roles 
alter or disappear. Cues are not recognized. Individuals 
alone can no longer do for themselves the simplest things. 
Individuals together can do "impossible" things. The question 
is "Who am I?" 

Identity must be created. It can be created only with 
others. But the society as a mass is as unsustaining as outer 
space. Thus individuals strive to create and fulfill their 
identities in the context of others like them. 

The struggle for. ethnic Identities In the United States 
Is being waged not just by blacks, but also by Chi canos, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, Poles, and other minorities. Comparable struggles 
for identity are being waged In other countries, such as Canada, 
Great Britain, Spain and India. The flutteringly emergent sense 
of human identity (like a butterfly on the rags of Its chrysalis) 
may"“5e The deepest significance of mankind's experience in reaching 
another planet. 

The traditional "subjects" listed under "education for 
self-fulfillment" are the arts and humanities, crafts and hobbies. 
But the ways of self-fulfillment appropriate to an existential 
world are not "subjects" at all; they are vital processes. The 
self is created and fulfilled in the commitments of family, work, 



politics and the community. 

The "arts and humanities" too are a way, and so are 
philosophy and religion and the sciences. But they are ways, 
not as a received curriculum, but as instruments in the dis- 
covery, creation and expression of self. 

Therefore the arts, literature, history, philosophy 
and religion are playing once again today- -"now" --the vital 
function they have always performed when mankind slips his 
moorings and moves on to explore new dimensions of meaning 
and potentiality. 1 Now, as before, new interpretations and 
creations are often rejected as "obscene," "shocking," 
"outrageous," "Incomprehensible." Such critical judgments 
passed by the keepers of orthodox belief and taste are not 
Important. But that these new expressions be communicated 
--expressed and received— is of the utmost importance. The 
media of radio and television can well serve such continuing 
education for self-fulfillment. Through them creative 
individuals and groups can express themselves to one another 
and the larger society, and the larger society can better 
understand the various groups that are parts of the community. 

9. Public Affai rs 

The previous sections of this chapter have sketched 
a movement in several areas of life toward wider and deeper 
participation In the exercise of power. The desire to acguire 
the knowledge and skills that give power is a motive for 
purposeful, systematic learning. Continuing education is an 
Instrument for effective participation. 

The political tensions will become greater, but then, 
as now, most of what is learned will be perceived subjectively 
and used for selfish purposes. The educational task Is to make 
the subjective perceptions realistic and the selfish purnoses 
intelligent and to leaven both with as much objectivity and 
altruism as possible. How well this task Is performed will make 
the difference between public policies that are the blind 
resultants of contending forces and public policies that are 
the results of a saving degree of rational decision. The 
performance of this task will require vastly increased and 



^See Judith Murphy and Ronald Gross, The Arts and the Poor: New 
Challenge for Educators , Academy for Educational 
Development, Inc. I U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington D.C., 1968 ). 
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much Improved programs of public affairs education. 

It Is a harsh fact that the more Important public Issues 
are, the less systematic attention they receive. Thus we have 
effective laws governing street-corner brawls but no effective 
government to prevent wars. Thus we have effective controls over 
contamination In restaurants but no effective controls over the 
pollution of the planet. Thus we have highly complex and excellent 
continuing education programs for doctors but few continuing 
education programs for citizens In public affairs. 

In public affairs, the two areas that receive the least 
attention proportionate to their Importance are; foreign policy, 
foreign affairs and world affairs; the deterioration of Earth's 
physical environment. No degree of success In controlling power 
In all other fields will outweigh failure to control the wars 
between nation and nation and the war that man. Individually 
and collectively. Is waging against his planetary environment. 

The fact that there Is no national system of continuing education 
In public affairs In the United States must rank high In a list 
of our national Inadequacies. 



* ★ ★ 

A pervasive social movement toward a wider use of 
continuing education has been observed In this chapter. A set 
of specific action movements toward the wider use of continuing 
education and the larger organization of knowledge In the 
solution of social problems will be noted next. 



II. ACTION THROUGH KNOWLEDGE: NON-EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



In our society the relationship between knowledge and 
action Is altering, with consequent changes In the nature of both. 
Knowledge Is becoming organized around application. Action Is 
coming to be guided by knowledge— knowledge purposlvely and 
systematically taught and learned. For this reason Institutions 
and organizations with alms other than education are nevertheless 
relying more and more on continuing education as a major Instru- 
ment and are organizing knowledge to apply to problems. Some 
activities of non-educatlonil Institutions and organizations are 
reviewed In this chapter. The subject Is so vast that the 
Illustrations will be only the minimum needed to mark the trend. 

1 • Religious Institu t ions 

Religious Institutions engage our attention first. They 
remain both voluntary and non-governmental In. a time when many other 
Institutions and agencies with those designations have become 
"voluntary" and "non-governmental" In name only. They are concern- 
ed with ultimate meaning, ethical values and moral behavior. They 
are partners of the other primary Institutions, home and neighbor- 
hood; for many people they are life-long Influences, literally 
from birth to death. When one looks at how little Impact both 
educational Institutions and government agencies seem able to 
exert on the prejudices that cripple American society, one turns 
to religious Institutions with anxious expectations. 

Churches and synagogues are making greater use of 
continuing education as a means to their ends. Of all Institutions 
sponsoring adult education activities, they had the largest 
number of adults taking part, according to a 1962 study. * Many 
of them operate schools, colleges and universities that provide 
opportunities for continuing education. 

During World War II Jewish adult education programs 
grew, a record number of synagogue affiliations with other agencies 
was recorded, and several national Jewish organizations established 
special adult education department^ a comparable rise In these 
activities seems to be taking pla€e today. Since World War II 
and more recently since the laity have assumed greater responsi- 
bility In church affal rs* there has been a rise in adult education 
programs by Catholic churches; two areas have received special 
stress— family life and social action. In recent years the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., through Its 
Department of Adult Work within the Division of Christian Education, 
has provided leadership to and coordination of Protestant adult 
education; its growing concern with group techniques resulted in 



1 



Johnstone and Rivera, op. cit. . 



p. 61. 
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